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graphy. brachyaraphy (shorthand), stenography, military arts, dancing, printing, her-
aldry, art of revels, art of memory, and alchemy."22 He adds such modern foreign
languages as Italian, Spanish. French, Dutch, Polish, Persian, Turkish, Russian, and
Arabic, The exact locale of the teaching of such subjects is not wholly clear, but the
presumption is that private-venture schools of the type we have mentioned provided
the most ready source.
What is more clear is that an increasing number of formal public lectureships were
established by endowments and benefactions and often administered by corporate
bodies established for the purpose. Among these were the Lumleian lectureship in
surgery and the Goulstonian lectureship in pathology under auspices of the Royal
College of Physicians; the Smith lectureship in mathematics; and the very widely
known professorships of Gresham College, which almost paralleled the liberal arts and
the professional faculties of the orthodox universities-rhetoric, geometry, astronomy,
music, law, medicine, and divinity. The competence of the scholars who held these
lectureships easily rivalled in quality much of the work conducted at Oxford and
Cambridge. Thus they were often far above the standard of learning often associated
with the terms adult education or self-help education. They did much more. By linking
the practical with the academic they helped to prepare the English mind for the
modern world, indeed to propel it into it.
Perhaps the best known and probably the most influential components of
England's "Third University" were the Inns of Court, the principal centers for the
professional study of secular law in England. They had grown out of the custom of
informal living together adopted by the practitioners of the common law when they
came together to attend the fairly brief sessions of the king's court held in London
four times a year. Gradually, they established four major inns where they could room
and work together near the courts. These were Gray's Inn, Lincoln's Inn, the Inner
Temple, and the Middle Temple. By the end of the fourteenth century they began to
take on the task of initiating younger members into the profession in a professional
system of training which borrowed the concept of personal instruction from the
apprentice pattern and lectures and discussions from the collegiate academic ideal.23
Charlton argues that by the end of the sixteenth century the quality of the training
declined as the senior lawyers became too busy to attend to their teaching duties and
the Inns became so popular that many young men attended rather more for the
benefit of the free social life in London than for the serious business of professional
preparation. Many attended the universities before they came to the Inns.
In any case, the Inns attracted a far larger proportion of young members of the
nobility and gentry than of the urban commercial or professional classes. Stone
estimates that four-fifths of all entrants to the Inns of Court between 1570 and 1630
were from the upper classes.24 This was one more educational means by which the
upper classes in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries changed radically their
^ Ibid., p. 71.
23 For an excellent brief description of the Inns of Court, see Charlton, op. cit., chap. 6.
24 Stone, "Educational Revolution," pp. 58-59.